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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The next meeting will be held on Wednesday, 21st November, 
at 7.30 p.m., at St. George-in-the-East Public Library, 236, Cable 
Street, E.1, when an address will be given by Percy W. Horn, 
Esq., Curator, Stepney Museum, on ‘* Nature Study Museums.’’ 
Albert Cawthorne, Esq., F.L.A., Borough Librarian, will preside. 
Light refreshments will be served from 7—7.30 p.m. 

In view of the increasing importance of this subject in con- 
nection with Libraries, the Council hopes that there will be a large 
attendance. 

The Junior Section will meet at 7 p.m., when a paper will be 
read on “‘ Art in the Library,’’ by Mr. R. Smith, of St. Pancras. 

During the evening a presentation will be made to the Hon- 
orary Secretary on the occasion of his marriage. 

The December meeting will be held at Dulwich Library, Lord- 
ship Lane, S.E.22, on Wednesday, 12th December, at 7.30 p.m., 
through the kind offices of A. G. Burt, Esq., F.L.A., Chief 
Librarian. This cancels the November announcement. An 
address on the ‘‘ Requirements of Library Binding ’’ will be given 
by Philip C. Bursill, Esq., F.L.A., Woolwich. 

AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Association of Assistant Librarians has always deeply 
concerned itself with the education of library assistants, and the 
Council has recently had under very serious consideration the 
question of professional education and the facilities for it. 

Excellent work has been carried on by the Midland and North- 
Westion Divisions in this direction, and it is with a view to 
following their example by providing for London and the country 
outside the areas served by the two Divisions just mentioned that 
an important experiment is to be made. 

With a view to helping Assistants who intend to present 
themselves for the May, 1924 (probably the last) Preliminary 
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Examination of the Library Association the Council will arrange a 
Correspondence Course, which, though not pretending to cover 
everything required for this Examination, should yet be of great 
use and guidance to candidates in their preparation for it. All 
who wish to take advantage of this proposed correspondence train- 
ing should send their names and library addresses to Mr. G. P. 
Jones, Honorary Secretary, Public Library, Bancroft Road, Mile 
End, E.1, not later than November 13th. The course is open only 
to those assistants who are members of the Association, and who 
have paid their current subscription. In addition, a nominal fee 
of Five Shillings will be charged to cover cost of postage and 
printing. Assistants in the North-Western and Midland Divisions 
should apply to their own Divisional Secretaries. 

Next Council Meeting.—The next meeting of the Council will 
be held at the National Library for the Blind, 18, Tufton Street, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, 14th November, at 7.0 p.m. 

Forthcoming Whist Drive.—Will members and friends kindly 
note and reserve Wednesday, 9th January, 1924, when another 
Whist Drive will be held at the St. Bride Institute. Tickets will 
be half-a-crown each, and will include refreshments. Offers of 
prizes will be thankfully received, and fuller particulars will appear 
in our next number. It is hoped that the evening will provide one 
of those opportunities for pleasant social intercourse, which are all 
too rare with us. 

Vacancy on the Council.—Owing to the resignation of Mr. 
A. E. Cummins after several years of useful and valuable service, 
a vacancy occurs on the Council for a London representative. This 
will be filled at the November ordinary meeting, and nominations 
should be sent to Mr. G. P. Jones, Honorary Secretary, Public 
Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End, E.1, not later than Tuesday, 
November 20th. 





EDITORIALS. 


The Honorary Secretary’s Marriage Gift—May we ask 
readers who have not already done so, to be so good as to forward 
their contributions towards the presentation which is to be made 
to the Honorary Secretary at the November Meeting on the 
21st inst., not later than Tuesday, the 13th inst. Contributions, 
which must not exceed half-a-crown a head, should be sent to Mr. 
R. Cooper, Central Library, Lavender Hill, S.W.11. 

Derby Follows.—The lending department of the Derby Central 
Library is closed for necessary alterations consequent upon the 
adoption of the open-access system, which has already proved so 
successful at two of the Branches. The necessary alterations will 
probably be completed early this month. In the press cutting 
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before us the need for economy is emphasized several times ; we 
only hope that the ship is not being spoiled at this critical stage 
for the sake of the desirable ha’porth of tar. 

The Fate of St. Martin’s Library.—The Manchester Guardian 
for 5th October contained an interesting article on the problem 
created by the decision of the Westminster City Council to close 
the St. Martin’s Public Library, and as the points at issue are of 
such vital importance, we take the liberty of quoting from the 
article. 

‘* The question at issue is whether any local authority has 
power to dispose of a public library building without providing 
accommodation for the library elsewhere. The Westminster City 
Council apparently thinks that it has, but the point will have to be 
decided by the High Court, and the St. Martin’s Library case will 
probably be heard within the next few weeks. 

‘* The fact that it is this particular Library which is concerned 
does not, of course, affect the issue, but it does add special interest 
to the case, for this was probably one of the best-known public 
libraries in the British Empire. Standing in St. Martin’s Lane, at 
the end nearest to St. Martin’s Square, the most central position 
in London, it attracted visitors from all the Dominions and from 
all foreign countries. 


‘* It is more than thirty years since King Edward, at that 
time Prince of Wales, laid the foundation stone of the 
Library. Mr. Gladstone, when he opened the Library, in 1891, 
delivered an address dedicating it in perpetuity to the sacred cause 
of education. The money for building was raised on the security of 
the rates, and it was supported by the parishes of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-fields and St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. It afterwards passed 
under the control of the Westminster City Council. 


** The Public Libraries Committee was instructed to take steps 
to acquire a suitable site in the immediate neighbourhood for a 
new building and to make provision meantime for a temporary 
library. It had consented, with reluctance, to give up the old 
building, but only did so because it had already been decided that 
it was too small for the demands made on it, and because it had 
the assurance of the Council that a new building was to be pro- 
vided. It came as a surprise, therefore, when the Council reversed 
its decision and said that it would not provide the promised home. 

** The Public Libraries Act, it is true, provides that library 
authorities may sell land acquired for a library, or exchange it for 
land better suited for the purpose of the Acts, and may let a house, 
building, or any part of it, or land which is not at the time required 
for the purpose of the Acts, but it also provides that the authority 
shall apply the rents and profits thereof for the purposes of the 
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Acts, and these transactions may take place only with the approval 

of the Ministry of Health. 

‘* It may be pointed out that if the Council wins its case it 
will be necessary to pass an amending Act for the protection of the 
Carnegie and other public libraries. 

‘* It is difficult to see how the Westminster City Council will 
prove that the library is not required, but it is on that ground that 
they must justify the closing of a library whose accommodation in 
pre-war days was admittedly insufficient for the needs of its 
readers.’’ 

Public Lectures.—The following Public Lectures will be given 
in the School of Librarianship, at University College, on Wednes- 
days, at 5.30, as below :— 

November 7th.—Some Library Methods, XVIth—XVIIIth Centuries, by Mr. 
W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A. 

November 21st.—Handwriting and Early Printing, by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, 
M.A., F.S.A. (Lantern illustrations.) 

December 5th.—Classification in Modern Life, by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
(Lantern illustrations.) 

January 30th.—Illuminated Manuscripts, by Major Cyril Davenport, V.D., 
F.S.A. (Lantern illustrations.) 

February 13th.—Oxford Libraries, by Mr. Strickland Gibson, M.A. (Lantern 
illustrations.) 

February 20th.—The Work of Special Libraries and Intelligence Bureaux in 
Industry, by Mr. J. G. Pearce, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 

February 27th.—Printing Presses and Machinery from the Earliest Times, and 
their Influence on the Book and Newspaper, by Mr. R. A. Peddie. 
(Lantern and other illustrations.) 

March 12th.—Some Aspects of Book Distribution, by Mr. S. Hodgson. 





“POETRY AND ENVIRONMENT. 
By Victor BRANFORD. 


The poets were formerly called Seers, as we are reminded by 
old Puttenham. ‘‘ They were ’’ he says, in his Art of English 
Poesie, ‘‘ the first prophets, or seers, Videntes, for so the Scrip- 
ture tearmeth them in Latine, after the Hebrue word.’’ The 
difference between poetic seeing and ordinary seeing, let us take 
to be this: That the poet is more scrupulous about getting his 
perspective right. He sees at once the facts of environment, yet 
also their ‘‘ values ’’ or worth for human attainment. He seeks, 
and seldom fails to find, a true and gracious poise between inner 
and outer seeing. At his best he sees the environment in relation 
to life, and life in relation to environment. For this double or 
compound seeing which integrates outlook and inlook there is a 
historic word. It is vision. The poet then is he who visions 
forth life, now in its fullness, triumph, rapture, and again in its 





* Address at the Inaugural Meeting of the 29th Session, at the London 
School of Economics, 24th October, 1923. 
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failure, dissolution, agony, By communicating his visions to us 
plain men, the poet relieves our distress, dispels our melancholy, 
enhances our joys, and, on rare occasion, thrills us with ecstacy. 
He initiates us into a mode of life, in which the real and the ideal, 
if not harmonised, are yet on the way to an achieved harmony. 


This visioning quality of poetry is perhaps best illustrated by 
painting, so let us begin with the artist’s intuition. That this 
opening is a legitimate one, we may draw assurance from a 
classic authority older than Aristotle. It was Simonides of Ceos 
who said that painting is silent poetry, as poetry is vocal painting. 
Now suppose we try to read the silent poetry of pictorial art in 
one of its central manifestations. Take for instance the visioning 
of that traditional theme, The Holy Family, by painters of genius 
in each successive phase of our modern era. What is their 
message about domestic felicity? How do they reconcile the real 
and the ideal, the temporary with the eternal, in the domestic 
sphere? Put it in more general terms and the significance of 
this issue is made evident. The question is no less than this— 
how does the prophet eye of the poet-artist aid us in harmonising 
traditional ideals with contemporary aspirations and both with 
the facts of environment and the potencies of life? 


Let us begin our exploration with a well-known work in the 
National Gallery. Recall Sir Joshua Reynold’s presentation of 
the Holy Family. The sacred figures of his canvas are all of 
them frankly humanised. More, they are English patricians cast 
in classical mould. St. Joseph is an ageing country gentleman, 
pensive, benevolent, cultivated, the perfect squire. In his form 
and features there lingers a remnant of Appolo, but the mien is 
Zeus at his serenest. Impossible not to think that every sexa- 
genarian English Gentleman of the later eighteenth century saw 
his ideal of himself in Sir Joshua’s St. Joseph. You may read in 
this picture the detail of that choice product of the English Re- 
naissance—the County Family. There is a fair-haired, curly- 
headed cupid, the cherished younger child, shrinking just a little 
from an urchin St. John brandishing a cruciform wand, insignia 
of the elder son’s authority and heirship. There is an adorable 
young mother. She it is who plays, with the dignity of assur- 
ance, in private theatricals, the Olympian parts either of Venus 
or of Juno; or in Parnassian mood she impersonates with passable 
acceptance, and as occasion prompts, the Muse either of Domes- 
ticity, or of Comedy, or of Tragedy. 

Sir Joshua’s visioning of domestic felicity was, we see, 
strictly relevant to a particular time and place and circumstance. 
In reference to its milieu, may we not say that his vision touched 
perfection? It exhibits what Matthew Arnold called ‘‘ the grand 
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power of poetry,’’ which he said was interpretative power. And 
that he defined as ‘‘ the power of so dealing with things as to 
awaken in us a wonderfully full, new and intimate sense of them, 
and of our relations with them.’’ 

Stand before Sir Joshua’s canvas in receptive mood, and the 
spirit of the Classical Renaissance will penetrate your soul. You 
will understand and appreciate the ‘‘ values ’’ of that reawaken- 
ing to classic ideals which rejuvenated our civilization and 
initiated the modern era. You will grasp what these values 
signified to the patriciate of those times. From that tradition 
and environment the poetic eye of the artist selected its essentials 
and fashioned them into a vision of life, which his canvas com- 
municates even to our unseeing mind. 

Would we discern the corresponding vision of middle-class 
aspiration turn to the Holy Family of Jordaens, also in the 
National Gallery. St. Joseph is now a prosperous merchant 
depicted in the act of entering the hearth of comfort after a 
successful day in his counting-house. He has brought home, for 
delectation of Mother and Child, a caged parrot purchased, doubt- 
less, at great price. In his right hand he clasps a book—perhaps 
the book. The Protestant burgher took over and adapted to his 
own conception of life at its full, the Renaissance ideal of a per- 
sonality at once Gentleman and Scholar. But a narrower range 
of culture confined him sometimes to the gentlemanly gesture, 
sometimes to the scholarly bearing. Seldom or never did he 
harmonise them in one stately rhythm. It is hard to picture Sir 
Joshua’s St. Joseph carrying home a birdcage in one hand and 
a bible in the other. 

Now let us agree that the important thing about the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation is not so much what the books say 
of them, as that they are still with us. They are with us not only 
in external survivals as of art, building, custom, but far more 
significantly as furniture of our minds. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation survive in our minds as pictures of life that deter- 
mine no small part of our conduct. Do we not all of us desire— 
ardently in youth, more fitfully and feebly in later life—the 
rhythmic alternation of rapture and repose which goes with beauty 
of environment, grace of gesture, magnanimity in conduct, 
serenity of soul and stateliness in all things? But that is the 
Renaissance impulse and aspiration. Do we not, all of us of the 
middle class, born outside the patrician inheritance, seek the 
means of its attainment by some short-cut as of trade, industry, 
finance? And if not directly an issue of the Reformation, that 
impulse and desire is in filiation with it. 

After the Renaissance and the Reformation came the third 
Act of our Modern Drama. It was that pervasive upheaval of 
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the people at large which French writers call the Great Revolution. 
Should one not rather say it is than it was? For in this third act 
of the modern drama are we not living to-day, or at least doing 
our best to keep alive? Our present anarchy and confusion may 
be due in no small measure to the drop curtain which screens off 
current scenes from those which went before. Recall then the 
cntral scene of the first act. There steps upon the stage a young 
patrician, tall and gracious, courtly, handsome, equipped with all 
the art and learning of his day. His animating purpose is to 
compose and realise a vision of life at the full, as the Renaissance 
saw it in the first flush of a rosy dawn. To integrate the two 
imperfectly united halves of our culture inheritance was the aim. 
There is the classic half, which imparts the poise and polish of the 
Hellene strengthened by the power and dignity of the old Roman. 
There is the Christian half which bestows purity of mind and grace 
of spirit. The Classics make a Gentleman—Christianity makes a 
gentle man. Then, said the Renaissance patrician, I will be a 
Gentleman and a Christian. But, as the plot of the play de- 
veloped, this patrician ideal seemed to recede rather than advance. 
And a time came when the aristocrat turned into a plutocrat who 
was neither a gentleman nor a Christian. As we all know, by 
everyday observation, in the pages of the pictorial press if not in 
life, that plutocrat in patrician mask is still with us. 

Now recall the central scene of the second act, which histor- 
ians call the Reformation. The hero before the footlights is now 
a mercantile Puritan resolved upon success in this life and the next. 
He is moved by an intermittent desire to be at once a religious 
mystic and a polished gentleman. He stressed the Christian 
element in that integral aspiration, while his predecessor, the 
Renaissance patrician, emphasised the classic factor. But the 
Christian accent did not save the Puritan merchant from turning 
also into a dubious plutocrat, and his image is not hard to find 
in the best social circles to-day. 

The inference from these observations is plain. There was 
and is some evil enchantment at work which perennially frustrates 
the intention to integrate our Christian and Classic heritages. Ask 
next what contribution to this sphinx-riddle has, so far, been made 
by the third, the present, the Revolutionary Act of our Modern 
Drama. Let us again explore through the penetrative eye of a 
poet-artist. And if in searching through our galleries, we fail to 
find the needed clues, that inability must, no doubt, be charged 
against our own obliquity. Perhaps Frederick Walker’s last 
great work (in the Tate Gallery), The Harbour of Refuge comes 
as near as modern art has, so far, reached towards a poetic 
rendering of The Holy Family, in the Revolutionary mode and 
tradition. A noble picture, it nevertheless lacks consummation, 
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as is apparent when you scrutinise its detail. A youth scything 
a lawn luscious with young grass and spring flowers, displays the 
gesture of a Greek god. An old woman, bent with age, advances 
feebly on the arm of a tall and gracious girl. This young goddess 
of Olympian mien is serving-maid in the almshouse, pictured in 
the background, mellow with the beauty of a long past. Youth 
and nature are at the springtide. But for the nesting couple, no 
nest is prepared. The inhibiting hand of an alien culture holds 
back the fulfilment of spring’s promise in summer flowering. No- 
where in sight is a cottage home for the young couple. Maybe it 
is assumed in the poetic vision. But to take for granted that 
environmental adaptation is to make too large a draft on the 
capacities of modern business and statesmenship. The housing 
shortage, so acute to-day, has, in truth been with us throughout 
the whole century and a half of the Revolutionary phase of our 
modern drama. 

The Revolution gave sanction to labourer and also to serving 
maid for transmutation respectively into Gentleman and Lady; 
but, seemingly, it had no vision of the Holy Family. Take the 
men of the Renaissance and the Reformation, the creators of the 
Revolution lacked a conception of the People working to- 
gether to refashion their environment into the semblance 
of a noble city. And, being without a vision of the city 
consecrate, the makers of the Revolution, failed, as have failed 
so far, also, their successors, to picture the People sanctified in 
their own homes. What indeed is a home hallowed but the con- 
sequent detail of a city worthily building? 

We have found one clue to frustration of the Revolutionary 
hope of educating us all into persons endowed with classic powers 
and Christian graces. For another, go back to that last flower- 
ing democratic art which preceded the modern age. Recall some 
medizval picture of the Holy Family, which can be placed in line 
with our modern series examined above. There is an old pre- 
sentation in the east window of the church of St. Peter in Man- 
croft, Norwich, to which type and authenticity will not be denied. 
The scene portrayed is simple, homely, redolent of the times, racy 
of the soil. Regard its detail. The Virgin Mother sits with the 
infant Jesus lengthwise on her lap, as if for a real washing. St. 
Anne kneels by, warming the swaddling-clothes over a Dutch 
brazier. To signify the world’s joy in the miracle of Humanity 
renewed, three shepherds, in home-spun, attend, and blow with 
the bellows of distended cheeks, each of them on a wind instrument 
of the day. To signalise the grace of Heaven bestowed in the 
new Birth, two angels perch upon the roof. One has removed a 
portion of the thatch to let through a shaft of divine radiance. 
The other holds a bundle of new straw ready to repair the damaged 
roof, as soon as the transcendence of God is made immanent in 
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man. So far, every one of the characters is active in contributing 
something useful or symbolic in the unfolding of an event at once 
real and ideal. But what of St. Joseph? He sits apart, in pink 
frock, red hat, and slippers, huddled over the Dutch brazier, intent 
only on keeping himself warm; nothing else matters, for it is the 
depth of winter, and the cold intense. His part seemingly is to be 
ridiculous and thereby serve two purposes. He relieves by a touch 
of humour, the strain of intensity, somewhat over-evident in the 
other characters. He makes evident also the insignificant réle of 
mere man in the vision, design, economy, of life in the home. 

In both these réles St. Joseph portrays an element of our 
Christian heritage somewhat overlooked by political :ind eccnomic 
reformers in each act of the modern drama. It is the element of 
redemption through self-sacrifice. Is not this St. Joseph the 
artist-craftsman who built that church of St. Peter in Mancroft, 
made that window, designed and executed its glowing picture? 
Interpret the matter so, and its symbolism invites a close com- 
parison with the other terms of our historic series. Can one 
imagine the Renaissance Gentleman, or the Reformation burgher, 
permitting himself to be caricatured in a portrayal of the Holy 
Family? As for committing the desecration with their own white 
and shapely hands—the idea is monstrous. The cultivated St. 
Joseph, in Sir Joshua’s picture, sits in statuesque dignity with 
folded arms, gravely pensive, the personification of Olympian 
aloofness from the cares and tasks of labour. Nothing could 
more sharply contrast with the medieval craftsman, worker and 
artist but no gentleman ; and so a fit subject for caricature. 

Does not the church window of that medizval poet-craftsman 
suggest what precisely was, and is, wrong with the vision of life 
that has descended to us plain folk from the Renaissance, through 
the Reformation and the Revolution? It pictures the common 
man of the People too much on the Renaissance model of gentle- 
man, but no worker. In point of fact Nemesis overtook both 
abstractions from reality in like fashion. The Renaissance and 
the Revolutionary aspiration have each proved to be more of a 
temptation than an ideal. The ‘‘ gentleman ’’ lost grace of 
artistry and lapsed into ostentatious leisure. The enfranchised 
worker, in oblivion of his ancestral craftsman’s artistry, fell a 
victim to economic illusion and political sophistries. But patrician 
and democrat, between them, set the tune to which marched, and 
still march, the regiments of Progress. Defect of reality in the 
leaders’ ideals is, therefore, reflected all down the scale of our 
modern transition. And all the time we pay the penalties duly 
imposed, when abstraction usurps the authority of vision. Refus- 
ing the fulfilment of life, which savours heaven, we recoil into 
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the apprehension of death, which is hell’s venom. So does life 
exact retribution from those who violate its inexorable rhythm. 
The nemesis of heaven refused is hell realised. For every paradise 
lost, there is found an inferno. This would seem to be the work- 
ing mode of that spiritual process which creates for us visions of 
heaven, or pictures of hell, according to our deserts. 

Now it has been assumed by many intelligent people throughout 
the modern era that heaven and hell were mere fictions of ancient 
superstition, and that man’s world consisted of earth alone. But 
recent poetry has made it plain that our world is charged with the 
torments of hell. For illustrative proof take some lines from a 
young Georgian poet of high promise, who died in his twenties by 
his own hand. The following lines are amongst the last written 
by Richard Middleton: 

The darkness is all about, 
It hides the blue; 

But I conquer it with my shout, 
And pierce it through. 

But the sound of my shouting dies 
And the shadows fall, 

For death is upon the skies 
And upon us all. 

No more than a dream that sings 
In the streets of space: 

Ah, would that my soul had wings, 
Or a resting-place ! 

The whole of our remaining time might be occupied by citing 
even more harrowing examples from one poem alone, Beaudel- 
aire’s Les Fleurs du Mal. But for further illustration take only 
these lines from a sonnet of the same tortured soul: 

Ils traversent ainsi le noir illimité, 

Ce frére du silence éternel. O cité! 

Pendant qu’autour de nous tu chantes, ris et beugles, 
Eprise du plaisir jusqu’a 1’atrocité, 

Vois, je traine aussi! mais, plus qu’eux hébété. 

Je dis: Que cherchent-ils au Ciel, tout ces aveugles? 

The poetry of the Revolutionary era does more than picture 
the hells of recent and present environments. Happily it visions 
forth for us many ways of escape from them, even into paradise. 
One way of exit from the modern inferno and ascent into the 
realm of life-abundant is revealed in some well-known verses of 
Francis Thomson: 

O world invisible, we view thee; 
O world intangible, we touch thee; 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 


Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 
The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing; 
’Tis ye, "tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 
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But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry ;—and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder, 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 
Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry—clinging heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water, 

. Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 

Francis Thompson shows us the pilgrim path of the solitary 
mystic climbing his own ladder into a Christian heaven. There is 
contrast yet similarity between his vision and the more pagan ver- 
sion of the poet-mystic who calls himself A. E. The latter seeks 
a way to paradise through the gloaming of evening streets, 
thronged with fellow pilgrims vibrant with a vague but intense 
sense of communion in aspiration. Let us follow the guidance 
of A. E. in an evening walk through the streets of Dublin as 
Dante went with Virgil in the Divine Comedy The first verse 
reads as follows: 

What domination of what darkness dies this hour, 

And through what new rejoicing winged ethereal power 
O’er thrown, the cells opened, the heart released from fear? 
Gay twilight and grave twilight pass, the stars appear 
O’er the prodigious, smouldering, dusky, city flare. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon were not more fair. 


(To be concluded.) 


The football match arranged by the Council took place on 
Wednesday, October 24th, at Leyton, when the following teams 
took the field :— 


WHITES. 
Johnston 
(Walthamstow). 
Lambert Spinks 
West Ham). (Poplar). 
Hounsome Fabin Gaskin 
(West Ham). (West Ham). (Walthamstow). 

Overal Austing Cook Crosby Jones 
(Walthamstow). (Walthamstow). (Stepney). (West Ham). (Bermondsey). 
Oo 
Marshall Bristow Base Otter Meachaen 
(Bethnal Green). (East Ham). (East Ham). (Battersea). (Bethnal Green). 
Perry Foskett Bailey 
(East Ham). (Watford). (Watford). 
Blackman Muskett 
(Bethnal Green). (Bethnal Green). 

Luck.. 

(Bethnal Green). 

GREENS. 


Winning the toss gave the Greens the advantage of a stiff 
breeze, but they only managed to cross over with the score 1—1, 
Basey beating Johnston with a well-placed cross shot after the 
Whites had opened the scoring from a breakaway. On cross- 
ing over the Greens maintained a sturdy defence in which 
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Foskett was conspicuous, but the Whites added four goals before 
full time. The Greens’ forwards did their share of attacking in 
the second half, but found Johnston too good for them; in fact, 
his keeping and strong clearances was quite a feature of the game. 
With strong support from their halves the White’s forwards often 
had the ball, and Overal and Jones seldom failed to make ground 
on the wings, the former being the best winger on view. Cook 
and Crosby were both dangerous inside men, and each found the 
net from corners. For the Greens the inside forwards were the 
pick with Foskett, a splendid worker throughout, keeping a close 
watch on Cook and feeding his forwards as well. 

A considerable amount of skill was evinced during the game in 
spite of several players being out for the first time for years, and 
the general desire expressed at the conclusion of a pleasant and 
successful match was for more ! F. T. B. 


A NOTE ON HOLIDAY READING. 


Another holiday season has passed, and with its passing the times 
of juggling with staff time-sheets have gone, too. Ahead lies the busy 
season, when the return of the staff to its normal complement coincides 
with the arrival of the winter “load.” That is a personal, or at the 
best, an institutional point of view on the passing of the holiday season. 
Is there any means by which the holiday period can be made to afford 
the profession as a whole the chance of making a real step forward ? 

A very important tendency of the public library movement of 
recent years has been to break down as far as possible the many small, 
but nevertheless aggravating, examples of officialdom, perhaps the 
worst example of which was the ordeal through which a prospective 
borrower passed before being actually allowed to borrow books. 
Now many libraries make an effort to let the new borrower begin 
borrowing on the same day that he tenders his application form, and 
any step, however small, towards this breaking down of barriers can 
only have a good effect on public opinion. It is looking a long way 
ahead to contemplate the day when the possession of a borrower’s 
ticket of a public library will permit the holder to use it at any public 
library in the country, but steps towards that end have been made, 
and especially during the holiday season, there seems to be a wide field 
for extension in this direction. 

Several libraries have for some time entered into arrangements 
whereby registered borrowers at one library system are allowed to use 
the other while residing as visitors at that place. The class of library 
principally affected by arrangements of this description are, of course, 
libraries at seaside resorts, for it is admitted that both provincials and 
Londoners read far more when staying by the coast, than do people 
taking a holiday in the Metropolis. Yet, in spite of the rather one- 
sidedness of such an arrangement, several seaside libraries seem to 
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be happy to grant the privilege to their visitors, while others adhere it 
to the idea of making a small charge for visitors who wish to use the 
Library. Such charge can only be made for the use of the Lending 

Department, and the addition to the library’s income derived from this 

charge should not be such a matter of vital interest as in the days 

before 1919. This should have the effect of making authorities take 
rather a wider outlook when considering their dealings with visitors, iil 
and lead them to consider the public library movement as well as their 
own particular institution. One thing is very certain. Many seaside 
resorts rely on the annual influx of visitors for a good deal of their 
prosperity, and it seems that these temporary (though sometimes heavy) 
indirect ratepayers should be allowed the benefit of municipal enter- 
prise in the matter of the public library, in the same way that they are Mt 
allowed the benefit of municipsl enterprise in other directions. 

As to the method of carrying out an arrangement when it has 
been made by two libraries, this must necessarily differ in nearly } 
every case, according to the specific nature of the agreement. The i) 
method that obviously gives the least trouble is for one library to allow 
holders of current borrowers’ tickets of the other library the use of i 
the lending department exactly as it does to its own borrowers. This 
must, unfortunately, be impracticable in many cases ; even a difference 
in the form of borrower’s ticket being sufficient to prevent working on i 
such lines. One of the first things to note, then, after an agreement 
has been reached, is that whether the borrowers’ tickets of the libraries 
concerned are similar or otherwise, some slight difference in the 
method of working will be essential. 

Perhaps, in cases where different forms of tickets are in use at the 
two libraries, the easiest method of carrying out such a scheme is 
something on these lines, a method that has been tested by practical 
application, and one that seems to combine a minimum of rules with 
a maximum of safety. i 

A large notice is exhibited at the lending library counter informing i 
borrowers that they can borrow books from the . . . Public Library 
on production of a recommendation from the Chief Librarian. A 
borrower wishing to avail himself of the privilege fills in a form as 
follows :— ie 

I, the undersigned, desire to make application for permission to borrow 


RE AEE RDS LEN ls. Public Library for the period ant 
eadhibatabipirakandibansdniaseasaneweeeeae ME oJ souncedausnsecscccceenusebecscaceacecs’ aneE MEE 1 





Then, either a letter can be typed and signed by the Chief, or, there i 
can be a supply of stencilled letters on which it is merely necessary 1 
to fill in the dates and the borrower’s name and address, which can i 





read :— 
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I desire to recommend that the privilege of borrowing books from your 


Li Be IID Sarencetctnsesccancccectesncsecusueseues » @ registered borrower of 
this Li A INGE cs cciesicseccccesachevessnstbsesceseses Wes ccacesakeieees skatoss 
Yours. faithfully, 
Chief Librarian. 


If a number of stencilled letters are always ready for use, the 
borrower need have to wait no longer than it takes to fill in his name 
and address and the period of his stay, before the letter of recommenda- 
tion is ready. This letter he produces on his first visit to the seaside 
library, where a temporary ticket can be made out while he is choosing 
his book. The seaside library can ascertain his temporary address if 
it is desired to do so, but in case of trouble, as, for example, the non- 
return of the book, the responsibility will rest with the library of which 
the reader is a permanent borrower. 

Some such arrangement as the above has been in force for some 
years in a number of well-known libraries, and has been greatly appre- 
ciated by the borrowers, and there has been no trouble as far as the 
return of the books is concerned. Should trouble arise from this 
cause, the last sentence in the form which the borrower fills up when 
applying for his letter of introduction acts as a safeguard, but the 
risks, as compared with the benefits, are negligible, and by some such 
arrangement throughout the country, thousands of borrowers might 
have a greatly enhanced idea of the value of their public libraries, which 
is, after all, one of the objects of the movement—public recognition. 

F.T.B. 


THE DIVISIONS. 
NortH-WESTERN DIVISION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held in Liverpool on Wednesday, 
September 26th, 1923. During the afternoon a visit was paid the Lady Lever 
Art Gallery, Port Sunlight, where the ey. was privileged to have the 
personal guidance of the Curator (Mr. S. L. Davison). After viewing the 
magnificent collection of art objects, tea (kindly provided by Mr. Councillor 
Cole, Chairman, Libraries, Museums, and Arts Committee, Liverpool) was 
partaken of in the Banqueting Hall; subsequently the party returned to Liver- 
pool for the Annual Meeting. 

The Meeting was held in the Hugh Frederick Hornby Library, William 
Brown Street (by kind permission of Mr. G. T. Shaw, Chief Librarian, 
Liverpool), the retiring President (Mr. H. Hamer, Bolton) presiding. After the 
Annual Report had been read and adopted, the Officers for the new Session 
were. appointed. The new Officers and Council are as follow : 

President : Mr. R. Cochran (Liverpool); Vice-President: Mr. G. R. Axon 
(Manchester) ; Treasurer: Mr. Harold Hamer (Bolton); Secretary: Mr. E. C. 
Wickens (Liverpool). 

CouNcIL. 

Botton District: Mr. G. R. Axon, Mr. H. Fostall, Mr. W. Threlfall, 
Mr. H. Hamer, Mr. W. G. Fry, Mr. R. G. Williams, Mr. J. Cranshaw, Mr. 
J. Hindle, Mr. T. L. Yates. 

LIVERPOOL District: Miss A. M. Travis, B.A., Mr. F. J. Boardman, Mr. 
B. Clausson, Mr. R. Cochran, Mr. A. H. Edwards, Mr. J. T. Evans, Mr. B. 
Hopson, Mr. J. A. Stephens, Mr. E. C. Wickens. 
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The new President then delivered his Presidential Address (which was 
reported in full in the October issue of this Journal). 

A vote of thanks to the President for his address was carried with acclama- 
tion. On the conclusion of the meeting, the various departments of the Refer- 
ence Library were inspected; and a very successful meeting terminated. 

Annual Report. 
The Council beg to submit the following Report for the year 1922-1928 : 
MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS. 

Members, 106; Associates, 16; Total, 122. 

Divisional Meetings were held as follow : 

Dec. 6th, 1922: Annual meeting at Liverpool. Approximate attendance, 70. 

Feb. 7th, 1923: Manchester. Approximate attendance, 100. 

Mar. 7th, 1923: Bury. This meeting was specially organised for students 
sitting at the May examination, especially those taking the Preliminary Test. 
Approximate attendance, 60 

June 6th, 1923: Visit to Stonyhurst College. Attendance, 24. 

In addition, a special meeting of the Council was held at Manchester on 
Wednesday, May 2nd, to consider several questions relative to the Division. 

Full reports of the three first-named meetings appeared in the Library 
Assistant. 

CORRESPONDENCE TUITION. 

The Council, realising the great need for professional education, inau- 
gurated a scheme of Correspondence Tuition. Two series of questions were 
issued to all students in the Divisional area who thought of taking the Pre- 
liminary Test and Library Routine examinations. 23 Students forwarded their 
names for the Preliminary Test series, and 10 for the series in Library Routine. 

It is impossible to state the percentage of passes obtained at the May 
examination, as the Council is unaware of the exact number of students who 
participated in the examination. However, it may be said with confidence, 
that the experiment in regard to the Preliminary Test was highly satisfactory, 
13 students having passed. The Library Routine series (consisting only of 
6 papers) was too brief to constitute a real test of its value: this series will 
be enlarged in the future. 

It is the intention of the Council to continue both series during the present 
Session. Questions will be issued immediately to students who are sitting for 
the December examination; and in January to those who are taking the 
examination in May. It is hoped that similar papers will be issued in regard 
to other subjects, in the near future. 

FINANCE. 

Bolton District: Balance in hand, 16s. 8d. 

Liverpool District: Balance in hand, £1 9s. 1d. 

Library Account, £2 9s. 2d. 


LiverPoot anD District BRANCH. 
CLASSES. 

A class for Library Routine was established under the auspices of the 
Liverpool Education Committee, and consisted of 24 lessons. Twenty-five 
students attended. The results were highly satisfactory, 18 being successful 
in passing the L.A. Examination during the Session. The Instructor was 
Mr. J. T. Evans. 

A Class for Cataloguing was held in the Reference Library, Liverpool, 
there being an insufficient number of students to constitute a class under the 
Education Committee. Seven students attended. 

MEETINGS. 

October 13th: Annual Meeting at the Free Church Rooms, The Arcade. 

November 24th: Visit to Messrs. Wood and Sloan (Printer and Book- 
binders). About 50 members participated in this most enjoyable and instructive 
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visit. The kindness of Messrs. Wood and Sloan is beyond all praise, and 
reached its culminating point in the quite unexpected (but very welcome) 
provision of tea. 

February 23rd: Meeting at Toxteth Library: Symposium on ‘‘ The Open 
Access System.”’ 

SoctaL COMMITTEE. 

Two Whist Drives were held at Messrs. Roberts’, Bold Street, on 
January 19th and April 20th: both were highly successful. 

Theatre Parties: Four visits were paid to ‘* The Playhouse ’ 

January 12th: ‘* The Rose and Ring.”’ 

February 16th: ‘* The Professor’s Love Story.”’ 

March 26th: ‘** The Great Adventure.”’ 

May 9th: ‘* The Importance of Being Earnest.”’ 

While the above Report shows considerable activity, the Council con- 
sider that a very large increase in membership is essential. It must be borne 
in mind that the real work of the Division can only be performed when it 
has the support of the great majority of the Assistants in the area. In the 
immediate future an appeal will be issued. The appeal will contain a resumé 
of the Council’s intentions. It is the one wish of the Council to make the 
Association, and particularly the North-Western Division, the centre around 
which the interests of Assistants will revolve. This cannot be attained by the 
enthusiastic work of a few: it must be supported by all. 

If all those in the Divisional area, who are able to contribute to its 
success, will only support it and work for it with enthusiasm, the result will 
surpass all anticipations. The success or failure of the Division lies in the 
hands of all Assistants in its area. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 
Haro_tp HaAMER, 
President. 
Epwin C. WICKENS, 
Hon. Secretary. 


as follow :— 


Next Meeting. 


A large attendance of members and friends is anticipated at the next 
meeting, which will be held on Friday, November 9th, 1923, at the Walton and 
Fazakerley Branch Library, by the courtesy of Mr. G. T. Shaw, Chief 
Librarian, Liverpool Public Libraries. Several members having promised to 
contribute papers dealing with various aspects of the Modern Drama, the 
evening should prove both instructive and entertaining. 

An opportunity will be afforded of inspecting the Library, which was 
given to the City some twelve years ago by the late Dr. Andrew Carnegie. 
The Departments include a General Reading Room, an open-access Lending 
Department for Adults, and a combined Reading Room and_ open-access 
Lending Department for Children. Classification: Dewey. Catalogue: Sheaf 
(Author and subject). Librarian-in-charge: Robert Cochran. 

Autumn Exhibition of Modern Art, Liverpool. 

The Autumn Exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, will remain 
open till January 5th, 1924. Season Tickets, at the reduced price of three 
shillings, and single admission tickets, at sixpence (half-price), may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

J. T. Evans, 


Hon. Secretary. 


Soutn Coast. 
The Autumn Meeting held at Worthing on October 10th was very successful 
and well attended. In spite of the rather inclement weather Members from 
Brighton, Portsmouth and Worthing joined the afternoon excursion which had 
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been arranged in connection with the Worthing Archzological Society, and 
the drive to Buncton and Wiston was much enjoyed. After visiting Buncton 
Chapel the party walked across the beautiful park to Wiston Church, where 
the Rev. C. H. Prichard, M.A., who had previously conducted the visitors to 
Buncton, was again waiting to describe the several interesting features of 
the building. 

Worthing was reached at 6 o’clock when other Members from Hove and 
Eastbourne joined the party. Tea was served at Mitchell’s Restaurant, where 
the visiting Members were the guests of the Worthing Public Library Staff. 

Miss Marian Frost, F.L.A., Chief Librarian and Curator of Worthing, 
presided over a company of about 50 at the evening meeting, which was held 
in the Art Gallery, and after cordially welcoming the Members, called upon 
Mr. William Law (Brighton Public Library) to give a lecture on ‘‘ Sussex 
Wild Life.”” Mr. Law proved himself to be a delightfully human and 
instructive lecturer. Many of the facts and incidents he mentioned were con- 
nected with districts with which the audience were familiar, and this fact 
added considerably to the charm of his lecture. 

At the conclusion, a very hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Law, 
and also one to Miss Frost and the Members of the Worthing Staff for their 
hospitality. 

The next Meeting of the Division will be held in January, further par- 
ticulars of which will be given in due course. 

Grace L. Dean, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Lenpinc Liprary: How to Run tr FoR Prorit. 30 pp. 1923. (Poole: 

Wessex Pr.). 1s. Od. 

Written with the object of providing those who possess little or no know- 
ledge of the principles governing the working of a successful subscription 
library. Chapters are devoted to library fittings; the selection and hiring of 
books; keeping of records; and stocktaking and library book-keeping. 
Throughout the booklet, which we welcome as an indication of the increasing 
value which is being attached to “ scientific ’’ librarianship in this as in other 
branches of the profession, there are numerous maxims, many of which are 
distinctly applicable to the public librarian. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
26th September, 1923. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMICS. 

Dear Sir,—The London School of Economics has in mind the preparation 
and publication of a complete subject catalogue of all the treatises and 
pamphlets in the library of the School. The need of such a printed work has 
long been felt, and the publication of a catalogue of what is the largest library 
of its kind in the world would, it is hoped, be an invaluable help to the study 
of economics, politics, social science, modern history and all the other branches 
ef study represented in the library. Excluding official publications, the number 
of works indexed would amount to not fewer than 250,000, in various languages. 
The entries would be arranged in alphabetical (dictionary) order, with adequate 
eross references. 

e compilation and printing of such a work would, it is estimated, cost a 
sum of from £7,000 to £10,000, and could not be attempted unless an adequate 
number of subscribers could be assured. It is confidently felt that the catalogue 
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would be indispensable in any library which includes economic theory and 
history, commerce, finance, transport and political science, or any of these 
subjects, within its province. It is contemplated that the subscription price of 
the work should be fixed at about £4 4s. per copy if promised subscriptions for 
not less than 2,000 copies could be obtained. While the School is not in a 
position at the moment to invite definite subscriptions, I should be glad to know 
as soon as possible the names of probable subscrilfers. The determination to 
proceed with the scheme will depend on the response to this request. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Beveripcr, 
Director. 
The Editor, 
** Library Assistant,” 
Central Library, 
Town Hall, 
Croydon. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


— Cooper, to be county librarian of Berkshire. Salary £300. 
* G. S. D. Linpsay, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to be chief assistant, Tynemouth 
*EpGcaR Ossorne, chief cataloguing assistant, Sheffield, to be county 
librarian, Derbyshire. Salary £300. 
* Member, A.A.L. 


WANTED. 


Volumes 1—7 of The Library Assistant, preferably unbound. Volume 1, 
No. 4, April 1898 ; Volume 2, 1899-1901 ; Volume 5, No. 94, Oct., 1905. Replies 
to the Honorary Editor. 


Opsttuary. 


We regret to record the death on September 21st, at the age of 70, of Mr. 
F. J. H. Jenkinson, librarian of Cambridge University. Mr. Jenkinson was 
the President of the London Bibliographical Society in 1901 and of the Library 
Association in 1905. 


New MEMBERS. 


Associates: C. F. Standish, E. Wisker (Wandsworth); George W. 
Durham (Canning Town, West Ham). Members: Miss F. Wellington 
(Hackney), Irene McMullen, Grace Fowden (Plumstead), Clifford G. Saint 
(Hammersmith), E. J. N. Jeffcott (St. Pancras), Miss Gummer, Edith 
Hamilton (Richmond), E. T. Audrey Haultain (Kingston), and Miss Beattie 
(Kingston). 

idland Division.—Member: Miss D. Powell (Birmingham). Associates: 
Misses G. M. Law, B. W. Cowdy, N. J. Nettle, B. Meachem, B. Bone, N. G. 
Lambert, W. E. Robinson, F. A. Robinson, M. E. Gardner (Birmingham), 
Misses L. Collins, F. Holles (Wolverhampton), Mr. H. Chivers (Kidder- 
minster), Mr. C. J. Prescott (Birmingham University Library). 

South Coast Division.—Associate: Miss N. Webb (Brighton). Members: 
Misses Florence Lilian Talmey, Eva Jean Farrol (Hove), Kathleen Ruby 
Bennett (Portsmouth), Marjorie Caiger Watson, Olive Marian Ivey, Dolores 
Ann Helen Child, Ivy Lilian Cottington (Brighton), Edith F. Wild (Worthing). 

Liverpool and District: Hilda Corley (Liverpool). Associate: William 
Galt (Birkenhead). 













































